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Book Reviews 297 

Roman Essays and Interpretations. By W. Warde Fowler. 
Oxford: The Clarendon Press. Pp. 290. 

The twenty-eight papers which this volume contains deal mainly with 
religious and historical subjects, with several parallels between ancient and 
modern incidents and practices, and with certain passages in Virgil and 
Horace. It closes with appreciations of Niebuhr and Mommsen and a study 
of the "Tragic Element in Shakespeare's Julius Caesar." By mentioning a 
few titles we may illustrate how wide a range of topics it covers. We find 
discussed in it the "Origin of the Lar familiaris," the " Lex frumentaria of 
Gaius Gracchus," the "Plague of Locusts in 125, and a Modern Parallel," 
and "Horace Odes iii. 1-6." Perhaps in this brief review we can to best 
advantage select for comment one or two topics from each of the four sections 
into which the book is divided. In the "Latin History of the Word Religio" 
Professor Fowler finds that the word expresses the natural awe which the 
primitive man feels in the presence of what he cannot explain. In this 
stage of its meaning it goes back to the period antedating state priesthoods 
and rituals. This feeling of awe inevitably suggests the development of the 
proper rites by which the unseen powers may be propitiated. The second 
meaning of the word emerges in Cicero. It naturally develops in the third 
stage to cover the whole sphere of worship and man's attitude toward the 
supernatural, and finally in the second century of our era, when the several 
creeds were clearly distinguished from one another and a keen rivalry sprang 
up between them, the word took on the meaning which we give it today. 
One of the most convincing articles in the book is that which deals with the 
"Religious Meaning of the Toga Praetexta of Roman Children." The 
author shows clearly that the garment was holy, that it was worn by priests 
when they were performing their sacrificial duties and by curule magistrates, 
perhaps because they had the right to offer sacrifices in behalf of the com- 
munity. In the household of a Roman freeman in early days the father 
acted as priest, and his children attended him as ministrants. Consequently 
they wore a priestly garment, and, after the state religion had swallowed up 
that of the household, children still continued to wear the praetexta, but 
henceforth it was simply a mark of free birth. In his paper on the com 
law of Gaius Gracchus, Professor Fowler makes a vigorous protest against 
the tendency of historians to estimate the motives and methods of Gracchus 
by modern standards of experience and in the light of our present-day 
knowledge of the principles of political economy. The most interesting 
point in the paper is the author's attempt to show that Gracchus tried to 
bring down the price of corn at Rome by stimulating its production in Italy 
through erecting granaries and improving the roads. This rational explana- 
tion of his plan relieves him from the charge of trying to bribe the plebs to 
support his legislative program. At the best, however, his measure was a 
temporary palliative. He failed to strike at the roots of the evil, as Pro- 
fessor Fowler remarks. Perhaps the author's opinion that "you cannot 
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put an artificial price on corn, even within a limited space," might have 
been modified, if the article had been written today, in the hght of our 
common experience in such matters during the Great War. Varro's dedica- 
tion of his book on religious antiquities to Julius Caesar, Caesar's revival of 
an archaic procedure in the case of Rabirius, his use of an antique ritual 
in punishing two mutinous soldiers in 46 B.C., and his interest in the Druids 
lead Professor Fowler in another paper to find in him an unsuspected interest 
in ancient procedure. We could follow him in this surmise if he merely 
meant that Caesar had an acquaintance with ancient rehgious practices and 
an interest in them, but the reviewer cannot accept the theory that Caesar's 
taste for such things clouded his political judgment, nor can we believe with 
the author that Caesar did not understand the motley population of Rome 
(p. 144). In our opinion the dramatic procedure followed in the trial of 
Rabirius and in the punishment of the soldiers was well devised to make a 
deep impression on the Roman masses. In Part III of the book perhaps the 
student of Latin will be most interested in the short paper on the "Disap- 
pearance of the Earliest Latin Poetry." The genius of Ennius consigned 
older Latin poetry to oblivion, and for a century after his death Rome 
produced no great poet. In the same way the introduction of the music of 
Handel into England in the eighteenth century blotted out the memory of 
earlier English music and no great English composer appears for a century 
after Handel's time. In the "Vergiliana" we have a finely conceived 
interpretation of the Dido episode. The ungovernable passion of Dido 
was repugnant to the Roman conception of ordered family life. The rela- 
tions of husband and wife in Italy were characterized by pietas or concordia. 
The amor of Dido was out of harmony with the ideals of the Roman, and in 
his eyes would justify Aeneas in leaving her. These papers which the 
reviewer has picked out for notice, almost at random, may give the reader 
some conception of the learning and the judgment which characterize the 
criticism and interpretation throughout the book. Professor Fowler need 
not have felt the doubt, to which he gives expression in the Preface, of the 
wisdom of publishing it. 

FRA.NK Fkost Abbott 
Pmnceton University 



Plutarch's Lives. With an English translation by Bernadotte 

Pekkin. Vol. IX. ("Loeb Classical Library.") London: 

William Heinemann; New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1920. 

The ninth volume of Professor Perrin's translation of Plutarch's Lives 

deserves as high praise as the preceding volumes. The lives included are 

those of Demetrius and Antony, and Pyrrhus and Marius. 



